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*() -GOD!” 


—The Psalms. 


**O God!” isthe cry of humanity. It is the cry that hasas 
many meanings as human needs are many, for there is no need 
but cries aloud “«O God” at some time. For every real need 
within us (I speak not of wishes, which may be vain or foolish, or 
vagrant or impious, bat of needs) may become a joy, having a 
great and blessed satisfaction pertaining to it, and then it cries 
or chants or sings to God like Nature’s sounds when the morning 
seems alive with thanksgiving andit is so beautiful tolive. Or 
a need may be pain, a very anguish, a cry that is no voluntary 
offering, but unwilled; by terrible strain or holy passion, or 
wild passion, wrung from us; and then the cry is unto him, 
“O God!” for help and healing and comprehension. 

It is to God, the Giver, the Helper, the Healer, that we cry. 

There are three places or junctures, halting places I. may 
say, or crises in life, where we may come to such a pass as no 
language will utter nor any kin-sympathy measure. These are 


_ joy, sorrow, moral failure. 


Of joy I know not what to say but that it is unspeakable 
above all things. Pleasures, delights, charms, may be told; but 
when the soul is full of joy, and running over, that is far dif- 
ferent, and more. Joy has a very deep sense. It is far out of 
sight within. It may be scanned in some of its signs or out- 


ward features, but it has few of these beyond a simple lovely or 


gentle peace. Joy makes no gestures, laughs not, shouts not 
nor is noisy in any way, nor dances nor runs about, nor throws 
frisky antics. Pleasure does thesethings. But joy is still, deep, 


heavenly, full of light but not scattering sparks. How can it 


speak its silence, its fullness? I have tried to listen with my 


ear close to a soul of joy, but I could never hear that it could 
speak much. I think that joy is more tongue-tied than sor- 
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row. Yes, sorrow is more to be told than joy; it is easier to 
utter grief than to bring joy to the ear. J can think of naught 
so unutterable as great joy; yea, and I am sure in my soul that 
joys are greater than griefs. Blessed be the Father thatit is so! 
There is no sorrow in all the world so great as joy may be great, 
yea, and is great in this blessed day-life of ours, if we will know 
it and have it so. And this, mayhap, is the reason why joy is 
more unspeakable than pain or sorrow, namely, that it is so 
much greater, so far more spacious, not so much to be compassed 
by words. This, to my eyes, is very blessed, that joy has such 
vantage and is of all things the least to be told or unrolled to 
another because it is so great, so vast, so like God, who sorrows 
not, but joys. When such a bliss is on us, when joy thus 
inhabits us, how can the heart cry out, how* can it leap from its 
dumbness, how can it find any speech forthe joy? The heavens 
are full of light, the earth of life; the horizon is a circle of love, 
increase, coming forth, return into the soul. Growth, radi- 
ance, devotion, all the riches of life like golden showers from the 
sky and vapors of pearl from the earth,—all these come enter- 
ing in and bending over us. What speech is there, what lan- 
guage, yea, but one word, that shall unfold this joy? Then we 
cry unto the Source, the Giver, «*O God!” 

The exclaiming ‘“‘O God!” in joys, is a very great deepen- 
ing of the joy; but also it is very natural, and we are made to 
have very deep joys, and to sound the depths of the best and to 
bring them hometo God. For how precious it is to be given 
what we have. And if we earn it, still to receive it from hands 
of love sweetens the gift, heightens the boon. To be swarmed 
on by pleasures as if by chance, as if they fell prone around us 
and were not given or brought to us, surely, this were to have 
little joy with them; but if we have them from a hand, how 
then they are handled by ourselves as things touched 
before and shaped from a hand, and from a hand _ put 
into our hand, and full of infinite worth and fellowship, 
of the meaning of love, of the presence of life. So it is 
when, having had joys, when seeming to find them by the way- 
side or to labor them into being, we know that we have not found 
them; no, nor made them, but that we have received them, when 
we have walked far enough or when we have worked well—not 
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to get the joy for ourselves, or we shall not get, but in sacrifice 
religiously, or for some other person’s joy—rece'ved them, and we 
stand struck with light, and the floodgates of the heart open as 
in a morning, forth-pouring the cry ““O God!” Then is joy great, 
heavenly, very full of purity and of ecstacy, and afterward of 
peace and of everlastingness, when we know it is given us by 
the Giver and is of him and in his being and his presence, and 
that it hath become ours, not ceasing to be his. What a cry of 
joy and in a joy is that “‘O God!” 

But the need that cries may be a heart-wringing need, 
unsatisfied, tearing up the stones of the heart’s cloisters, full 
of pam and terror and lone sorrows. ‘Then riseth the 
same cry, “‘O God!” Tis the cry for the Helper. Oh what a 
human cry is that! How it issues and sounds and sounds back 
everywhere! The Helper! Who has not need of help? Who 
feels strong enough? Or who, if he feel sufficient, is not there- 
by the weakest of all? But there is strength, though we be not 
strong! There is glory and eternity, though we be weak and 
perishing—the Helper! And the cry is unto him, “ O God!” 

‘Sorrow may be spoken better and told more than joy, and 
brought forth by ease of words. And yet but little. Even 
the open sorrows, tbe griefs which we need not cover or must 
lay open, the disappointments and losses, privations, hopes 
deferred, despairing toils, loneliness, desertion, friends faithless, 
hard, cruel—all these which show themselves plainly and come 
into broad light, are not told easily, and, but little can be 
spoken. More than great joys, and yet but little. And there 
are very great and noble, heavenly, sorrows which almost match 
joys for their dumbness. Yes, even the open sorrows, to be 
seen of all eyes, must be known by discernment most, by words 
least. But also there are secret sorrows, the worst and hardest, 


' which we must not try to utter; nay, they become harder, and 


weigh heavily the more, if we so much as think to speak 
them. We are forbidden sympathy in them. We must 
keep them in our hearts alone. ’Tis for the good of the 
soul and of the world that we should hide them, And if for- 
cibly and with a kind of impiety we speak these griefs, not only 
do they weigh the worse of themselves, but others will pack 
them hard on us; for ’tis little like that we shall find good and 
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safe ears for an impious confidence; no, but bad ears, half- 
friendly, faithless and cruel, or selfish, vain, jealous, wanton. 
Thus if against nature we bewail aloud the sorrows which nature 
bids us hug in secret, we are punished twice, for the woes are the 
heavier, and the persons on whom we cast ourselves will be like 
to throw us down and rend us. So that because the most open 
sorrows can be spoken but little at most, and the secret sorrows 
must not be told, grief can have but little voice, sorrows must be 
very silent, and approach to the unspeakableness of heavenly 
joy. When they come trooping on us, very many, or when one 
comes like a wave that seems the whole ocean bulging and over- 
running, when the eyes stream like blind fountains, seeing not 
the light into which their showers push, and the ears are rent 
like a drum overbeaten, light gone, noon darkened, sounds dead 
or concords untuned, griefs flying in the soundless darkness like 
bats, pains and frights and losses entangling with us, what 
can we cry? What speech or language? Only His name who 
saith “Comfort ye, comfort ye, my people;” yea, and giveth the 
power of comfort. For never did one say ““O God!” but he 
knew that he had told his secret to the ear of love, and his 
faith was made quick, and 
““The very thinking of the thought, 
Without or praise or prayer, 


Gave light to know and life to do, 
And marvelous strength to bear.” 


It is great help to look above, to look upward, to turn us by 
vision, even by strain of vision, above ourselves and above the 
world, far overall. Only tolook up higher—what help! Even 
if it be only a little higher! Still ’tis great help. To look at 
the next place above us, though but a step, a little climb, still is 
to look up; and this is help. And if we look to the next place 
above us, to the small height over our heads, soon we shall look 


above that even before we reach it, and soon look only above 


and above, making no comparisons, but only uplooking. And 
this uplook is an “O God!” At some great joy of inspiration, 
of sight, of hope, yes, or of rest after tossing and toil, the lips 
speak what the eye hath looked. We ery “O God!” to the 
Helper, being helped, because it is help to look above or up, and 
we cry out with the sense of help, strength, almightiness. 
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Now, if we be on some height and look up to another height, 
we see the sky beyond that height; or if it be shut away by 
some roof or overhanging thing in the height, when we have 
gone thither, if only we keep the up-look, there at last is the 
sky. So it is with the spiritual heavens. We look up into the 
Helper’s presence and power; we turn us to the Infinite and 
look into infinite Presence. I know not but then all sense of 
looking up must be gone; it is fled; it has no meaning now. 
Surely it must be so if the eye that was looking is caught and 
carried and held so high, so purely in that sky which hath come 
overhead, that the earth hath gone as an earth, seen only as 
it may look from a star in the infinite heaven, as far away on 
one hand as any star is far away opposite, and all the lights of 
heaven equal, far and near and alike, and no below or above, but 
we looking at the Infinite by being embosomed in the Infinite. 
This is great help. By this we turn to the Helper. In all the 
transitory, the passing, the growing and decaying and dying, 
the striving and mounting and falling, the heights and counter- 
heights, ‘‘O God!” is the ery for the Infinite, the Immutable— 
“deep unto deep ”—the cry unto God which signifieth God, the 
infinitely finite unto the Onze who is aux and includeth the finite. 
Great help and power this is, in whatever need, and whether 
the crisis be lightened unto joys or be darkened into pains,— 
great help, to know and think and live in the Infinite, the Hter- 
nal, the Almighty, to be in this thought, to walk so in it that 
we shall cleave to it or know it in such way as Epictetus taught. 
«Think of God oftener than you breathe,” said he; which is to 
say, ‘Think of him as much as you live;” which is another 
mode of Paul’s saying that we live and move and have being 
in him. When was it not help and peace and power to come 
home? But to think of the Infinite and Eternal is to come home, 
where we live and have being. 

We must go tothe Helper again, by as much as we are weak. 
And how weak we are! What little strength is our best strength! 
What slender availing! What close and hard bonds! What 
limitations! How short a way we can go! How little do! I 
speak not now of moral weakness—of that hereafter. Nay, and 
I speak not of feebleness of will, which often is an element of 
un-morality; and strength of will is nota virtue always, but may 
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be mere stubbornness—an uncomely thing. But even stubborn- 
ness—how weak it is! How little it can do! What a short 
tether to it! Try as we will, and cling to the effort, yet our 
strength may be but as a babe’s. We may wrestle like a giant 
with the winds and waves and with fire, but they whirl and toss 
and drown and burn us, and hustle us away or crumble or evap- 
orate us. We can lift but little weights; yea, if 1000 pounds, 
whatis it? Wecan not build mountains nor drain seas nor 
raise islands nor sink continents. Wecan pound and shape 
and build a little, plant, reap and store a little—that is all. 
And what can we do against the might of nature in her wraths, 
her awful poisons, her pestilences, her fevers and sores and 
wastings, when once let loose and fallen on us. A little seed, a 
pebble, an atom, a grain, a drop will kill us. 

“ Dost thou dream that thou art free, 

Making and forming ali that thou dost see 

In the unfettered might of thy soul’s liberty? 


Lo! one nerve tortures and maddens thee! 
One drop of blood is death to thee!” 


Oh, yes! Let the will be mighty, and will as it will and 
never give up; but the arms are short and the hands small and 
the bones brittle and the back bending. We are very weak, and 
“when the elements are at their horse-play,” we are a mere toss 
to them. ‘Tis in such insufficiency that we cry to the Helper. 
Then we cry, ‘“O God!” We are weak, but we know there js 
strength. We faint or fail or are torn or tortured or die—we 
can not stand. But there is strength. What help to think 
of that! What substance for us! What peace and 
power! °Tis psalm and song then to cry it aloud—not a 
ery of despair that we are weak, but of glory and joy that 
while we strive we know He is strong—stronger than we, 
and then all-strong, almighty, fainting not nor tiring nor 
variable nor having a shadow.of turning! 0, it is from a deep 
calm of our own bonds, a peace and quiet of fragility, a will- 
ingness of rest and submission, an acceptance of insufficiency, a 
piety of abiding in what we can not do, a very camp and tabernacle 
of waiting, a sweet humility, yes, and a glorying in our sight 
that beholds power, that knows strength, that sees perfect suf- 
ficiency and views the stream of all things moving in obedience, 
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—tis from all this that unto strength of strength and power of 
power and glory of glory we look up and say “ O God!” 

And yet can a mere nothing be made somewhat? Shall 
impotence be fed and nourished? No. ‘To him who hath 
shall be given.” ’Tis only because we have somewhat that we 
shall have more; because we have vast store, might, riches, that 
we can think of Infinite Strength, of Perfectness. ’Tis true the 
human body is weak, unarmed, unclad, delicate in digestion ; yet, 
too, what strength, endurance, store of postures and motions, 
what fine health possible, what beauty and glow of health, what 
old age! It is our duty to be strong, to nourish the body and 
venerate it. Also, what might of willisin us! And with this 
what apprehension, what power of mind! We are unarmed 
because we need no claws and fangs, having reason, mathe- 
matics, invention. A sense of power, of vast range, of illimit- 
able visions, of grand things to be done and of strength in men 
to do them, of beauty yet undreamed, of human triumphs not 
conceived, yea, and of power in one’s sole self till we be seized 
with an immense faith to dare, to put forth effort, to trust our- 
selves, verily to stamp on thelearth like Galileo, rapt with sight, 
with discovery, with rythmical harmonies,—these feeling rush 
over us at moments, ; 


“ Through life and death, through fate, through time, 
Grand breaths of God that sweep sublime.” 


And they so lift up the head, and the sense of power so 
elevates the whole soul, that for joy, for wonder, for unbounded 
impulse, we ery aloud, ‘“‘ O God!” 

In moral weakness, in sad failures, sins,—the worst sor- 
rows—in rash passions, ungoverned desires when comes the 
shame of not being obeyed by ourselves, after pleasures that 
leave stings and reproaches, in furies and rages, in jealousies, 


-envyings, hardness of heart, lies and fraucs—oh what need, 


bitter need of the Helper! ‘These evils come debating with us, 
calling with tones that a little distance makes seem sweet though 
afterward they are horrible in the ear. “Tis but human to 
stagger sometimes in some of these dire tremblings. Even 


_ though we fall not, we shake. In the nip of temptation, in 


enticements, gildings, solicitings, ridicule,—then wavering, 
swaying, shaking, wrestling, we ery ‘‘O God!” Was ever that 
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cry raised without answer? Did ever any man go to his knees 
but he was stronger? Weare safe while we pray, saying “‘ O God!” 


No other words, no art, no confessions, entreaties, no history of — 


our need, of past falls, of present threatenings,—not these. 
Only ““O God!” Tis the cry of the soul! Oh how often raised 
out of these terrible depths! For the dark pits are not like to the 


soul, and looking up the spirit catches a gleam of the sky like © 


toitself, and cries ““O God!” And when repentance has done its 
work, and we have left the evils, still we cry; for we shall never 
get away from the shadows of those ill deeds. They stretch 
after us. ‘Our sins,” it has been said, ‘‘like to our shadows 
_ when our dayis in its glory, scarce appeared. Toward our even- 
ing how great and monstrous they are.” Yea, they hasten down 
life’s hill in front of us, when the Sun of youth is far and low 
behind—regrets, pangs of shame, repentances of cruelties and 
faithlessness when now it is too late to do the good that in its 
day we would not. What can we do? What shall we cry? 
Whither*betake us? What help? What comfort? ‘‘O God!” 

The cry of the soul is speech io God, but not speech of 
him; and this is to be noted with care, for the two are very dif- 
ferent. To speak to him is easy, yes, and very natural. Did ever 
any man live who spoke not to God? ‘The untutored, the simple, 
the primitive, the wild man speaks to him continually. And if 
a man be very learned and wise, perhaps he speaks to him the 
more, though very differently; yea, if a man be much instructed, 
have learned great things, be full of arts and sciences and riches, 
have his hands full of the earth’s good things and live in places 
much adorned and covered with ease and beautiful things, and 
if he be full of power and quiet as the wild man is full of alarms 
and weakness, and if he be full of knowledge and discoveries 
and reasons as the wild man is full of fancies, stories and 
pictures, still he speaks to God. For what mean those sudden 
outcries, those appeals, those ejaculations, those forth-throwings 
of fear or hope or sorrow or astonishment, those mighty prayers 
pressed into one word, those speakings of that one name in an 
extremity when the man cries ‘* God, O! God! ”—wwhat are these 
but the speaking to him in those crises, those extreme moments 
when a man most is himself because he forgets himself? 
Yes, tis easy to speak to him; nay, ’tis not to be avoided; none 
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can withstand. Some extremity will seize you and hurl you to 
that ground of speech, be you as strong or as weak, as wise 
or as simple, as learned or as ignorant, as wild or as tamed as 
you may. A man will be gripped in the talons of a pang or a 
need or a terror or a wonder and awe, and cry “O God! ”—not 
thinking but speaking as he is and crying out what is in him! 
So easy is it to speak to God, and not to be escaped. 

But to speak of him—who can dothat? Speech is but thought 
moving from one thing to another and perceiving what oneis like 
another andin whatthey arealike. And of these things speech can 
speak, and of their unity or likeness or sameness, and of the 
laws of them which their likenesses are. But speech cannot speak 
of God, for he is the One in all. All things come to one in 
him; and so there is no quality, no likeness and no differ- 
ence which is not of him; and what speech can compass all 
qualities and kinds and materials and natures and infinity of 
beings and infinity of likenesses and unities and differences and 
divisions? Wherefore let speech go so far as it will, or so far as- 
it can, how far can it? How far has it gone? No distance, 
nay, not astep, but only a stumble. If one were to speak for- 
ever, and every word were utter truth, in itself utter truth, yet 
alone each word would be naught, nay, with a multitude it would 
be naught, and without the infinity of them it would be naught 
as to God, being only just a particle or many particles, in itself, 
or with others, but naught as to God—just as one breath, or ten 
thousands, or myriads, are but breaths and not the atmosphere. 
Speak of God, if we dare try, as much as we will or can, and 
say all that we can come at to say, all we can sink into or soar 
up to, and still there is more to be said, and so much more that 
we are as if judging of a sea by its margin; and, however we 
sail off still we are but a little way out from the coast and the 


' sea infinite beyond; and we have left him unsaid; we can not 


speak of him. If we try to tell of him, not only speech fails, 
but thought flies, mind leaves us; which is to say that we die, 
we become naught, for what are we but thought, and what is left 
if thought be fled? ’Tis so I would interpret the Scripture, 


- “Thou canst not see God and live.” When we try to behold, to 


sean, to tell, thought faints, and thought is life, the life of us, 
that flees from the seeing of God. 
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But by as much as we can not speak of God, we can speak 
tu him. ’Tis the same with aman. You shall speak to me, O 
lover of me, and know! But you shall not speak of me and 
know! You cannot tell of me, you can not describe me, nor go 
round me, nor picture me, nor conceive me in any way or shape. 
How then canst thou tell of God unto me? Nay, thou mayest 
speak to thyself and hold communion, thought with thought, within 
thee, and all thoughts with thyself, past all knowledge and won- 
der and awe; but thou shalt not conceive thyself, nor tell of thy- 
self, nor describe nor draw any line about thee. How then canst 
thou tell of God to thyself, how canst thou speak of him? 

Yet thou wilt speak # him, andevery one will speak to him; 
thou must; thou wilt cry out, in all the great things of thyself, 
in mighty feelings or extremities, wherein thou canst not speak 
of thyself nor of him, thou wilt cry out ‘*O God!” and speak 
unto him! 

Here is awe and ease together! Here is Nature and Infin- 
ity! Hereis mystery; but mystery is knowledge. Yea, we live 
in mystery, in so great mystery as can not betold. Sir Thomas 
Browne liked to lose himself in an * ( altitudo!” O height! O 
heavenly height! O soaring flight of soul where no wing can 
go, no, not the eagle wing of thought! O height above the sun 
and stars! Above all things but just the soul’s own proper and 
joyful hardihood of wing! But this mystery, this height, is not 
uttered when we say that we know not what is in the height, or 
what the height is, or that we can not know, or that there is 
somewhat whichis not to be known, the unknowable. For 
ignorance is not mystery. Mystery so lives that it is  be- 
fore us like a spiritual being; but ignorance is simply 
naught-—nothingness. If we be all ignorant of anything, then 
we know it not, even so much as to know our knowing it not. 
It has not part with us; it exists not to us. But mystery is a 
knowledge. Tis the margin of our being, where we are of God; 
nay, it is the thought that we have no circumscription or are on 
one side of which is God and on the other ourselves. Mystery is 
the knowledge that this can not be so, but that we live and move 
and have our being in him, Is this mystery? Yes; but it is 
knowledge. For how could we live and move and have our 
being out of him? This is truth, that we know we are in him; 
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mystery is this unspeakable knowledge. But if we lived and 
had being out of him, then we should know it not, that we were out 
of him, for then we should know naught of him, nor have 
the thought of him. This were ignorance, like as we may 
suppose the animals are in, at least the lower animals and 
the plants. But mystery is the great knowledge, the un- 
speakable knowledge, that we abide in him, that all 
creatures live by one life, aud abide in that life, and the 
life in them. Wherefore, though I know not how to speak of 
this mystery, ’tis not because of ignorance but because of un- 
speakable knowledge; yea, and past all measuring or fencing by 
thought as well as by speach, and beyond all imagination; and 
not proper to imagination, which deals with shapes, pictures, 
numbers of things. But language is but one way of laying hold 
of aught, as the hands, the eyes, the ears, and other senses, are 
other implements for laying hold; and thought again is but a 
means or tendril or stretched-out antenna for laying hold. But 
if hands and eyes and other powers can not lay hold of all things, 
*tis no wonder, but only natural and similar, that language can 
not grip all things, or the All, with its ten thousand tenacles of 
words, however they stretch forth, nor that thought cannot 
enwrap and lay hold of the All, howsoever it spreads like a fine 
vapor to engulf the sky; nor that imagination goes not far nor 
lays hold, which can but hew lines in things, and make joints 
and match them together. But though the mystery be past 
wording or syllogizing or picturing,’tis knowledge within us 
and not ignorance; and we live by the rapture and the depth— 
past all sounding by any lines—and the joy and power of that 
knowledge. Oh how warm and living is that knowledge,—nay, 
not so much living as life! How dear and cleaving unto us, 
and we to it, is that mystery! What love andjoy! What peace 
and quiet! What strength, glory, light! 

We come forth, we issue upon this earth, we are gathered 
from all the atoms. Who knoweth how? By what concourse 
are the atoms assembled to form us? How are they guided to 
our shape? What is the quickening of us? By what way doth 
one element lay hold of another and how cometh their need of 
one another, and how acts one so as to bid the other arise and 
set out growing forthwith and the other so as to be bidden and 
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to obey and to begin to grow and call the atoms to itself and lay 
them in the shape of the image which is to be made? How are 
these things? Nay, this is darkness; we cannot answer; it is 
our ignorance; we know not how. But the mystery is that we 
come forth. This is knowledge. What great joyful knowledge, 
that now no one sees us and again a little while and we have 
come forth and are here, and are seen, and soon have the knowl- 
edge that we have come hither, and dwell in this mystery. 
When we question of the way and manner, and how this part to 
that was matched and made, and arose, then we are looking at 
one part and at another, and our ignorance is very blinding. 
But when we look not at the parts, where our ignorance lies, 
but at the whole, at the one knowledge and mystery that hither 
we come and here we are, then we know ourselves, then we are 
with the mystery, then we cry “‘O God!” and are very blest 
and joyful. 

Thus the mystery goes with us, the knowledge that we are 
here; and the mystery grows as we know daily our joy, 
strength, actions, loving, delighting, working, praying,—all of 
them knowledges, mysteries. Can aught be greater mystery 
than every moment of our strength? Yea, what knowledge! 
What bliss of strength! What knowledge of it! What joy of 
mystery! What holy presence! What assurance of fact of life 
—that we grow strong, that we j|have power, majesty, might. 
When these mysteries arise—nay, all together only one mys- 
tery—and the soul swells, the heart beats with life, again 
knowledge grows and mystery is full. We cry ““O God!” and 
are filled with joy. 

Then at last we go away. Whocan tell how? Why move 
the atoms away from us that before trooped to wait on us? 
Why seize us and gnaw us and tear the body to pieces the atoms 
that before were held at bay? Why acts not the will on its 
quick nerves? Why has sense shut her five windows? Nay, 
but this is our ignorance? Shall we answer sometime? Shall 
we tell how these things are, and why they do so and not other- 
wise? Who can say? But our knowledge and the mystery is 
that we go; that having come, we stay not, but go. When we 
behold this, and are full of this knowledge, and see that itis the 
same knowledge with that of our coming hither, and that it is 
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by the same power and law and love that we come and go, we 
look on it till it shines unto us, and we cry again, “ O God!” 

So looks the eye of the soul! So speaks and cries its 
tongue, speaking not much of God, lest it be struck dumb, but 
evermore to him by the faith of need. 


. 
IT like those words of St. Bernard,— 3 
“Why do my eyes behold the heavens, 
And not my feet? 
Because my eyes more than my feet 
Are like the heavens.” 


*Tis like to like and same to same, 
*Tis light to light, love unto love, 
Ever doth sweep,— 

Praying and hearing, deep unto deep, 
From below, from above. 


Is it the eye doth rise to the heavens 
Because ‘tis like the stars in the sky 
From end to end? 

Yea, but as much the heavens descend 
To meet the eye. 


I know not, Father, what is low 

Or high, first, last, above, below ; 
Only that me 

Thou namest svith ny name for thee— 
*Tis all I know. 


"“ 


